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with yourself until you have made 
beet of them; to deepiee nothing in 

‘ 3r nothing except cc 

your neighbor’e except hie kindness of 
heart and gentleneee of mannere; to think 

these are little guide-posts on the foot- 
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Canada’s Mountain Parks 


By Frank Yeigh 
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Smoke Bellew 


By Jack London 

The Stampede to Squaw Creek 

TALE THREE * 


k in the Elkhorn saloon at 
e hunting was done, the 
in. and sold for two dollars 

they possessed three thousand dollars in 
gold dust and a good team of dogs. They 
.luck. Despite the fact 


fa!? 


tains, they had within half that di 
bagged four moose in a narrow cs 
The mystery of the strayed ai 


u __ ..._..as traded for starving 

dogs, and after a week of feeding Smoke 
and Shorty harnessed the animals and 
w an freighting the meat to the eager 

urn* their gold-dust into food. The 
ent price for flour and beans was a 
ar and a half a pound, but the diffi- 
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SMOKE BELLEW 


it, for so quick was the bite of the frost cheeks that were white with frost, and 
on his bared hands that half an hour closed eyes with frost-rimed lashes frozen 
passed before they were again comfortable, together. Then the match went out. 

“Four o’clock,” he said, as he pulled on “Come on,” Shorty said, rubbing his 
his mittens, “and we’ve already passed ear. “We can’t do nothin’ for the old 
three hundred.” geezer. An’ I’ve sure frosted my ear. 

“Three hundred and thirty-eight,” Now all the blamed skin ’ll peel off and 
Shorty corrected. “I ben keepin’ count, it ’ll be sore for a week.” 

Get out the way, stranger. Let somebody A few minutes later, when a flaming 
stampede that knows how to stampede.” ribbon spilled pulsating fire over the hea- 
This latter was addressed to a man, evi- vens, they saw on the ice a quarter of a 
dently exhausted, who could no more than m }} e ahead two forms. Beyond, for a 
stumble along and who blocked the trail, mile, nothing moved. . 

This and on! other were the only played- “They’re heading the procession,’ 
out men they encountered, for they were Smoke said, as darkness fell again. “Come 
very near to the head of the stampede. on > J e J’ 3 get th— ” 

Nor did they learn till afterward the hor- . 
rors of that night. Exhausted men sat J 

down to rest by the way and failed to get ,,, , 

and fingers were performed in the Dawson bittin’. Dollars to doughnuts they re no 
hospitals on the survivors. For of all oheehaquoi. They’re the real sour-dough 
nights for a stampede, the one to Squaw variety, you can stack. on that. 

Creek occurred on the coldest night of the Smoke was leading when they finally 
vear. Before morning the spirit ther- caught up, and he was glad to ease to a 
mometers at Dawson registered seventy de- walk at their heels. Almost immediately 
grees below zero. The men composing the hegotthe impr^ion^that fte one nearer 

c™era d £SfcfZt^ C S°didn e o r t e knOT oa^he^uldZot tell Hooded and 
the way of the cold. furred, the dark form was as any form; 


01 nan an nour, not yet hav- 
n the two in front, Shorty 


% 0 op 


otliL a a a ^ 

ith. He wa 


id by its light g 


mlndianT 


do,” she answered, with a 
sad and a quick glance, 
see. Who are you?” 


“Stiff as a poker®” was Shorty’s verdict, addressed 
“If you tumbled him over he’d break.” “How do yo 

“See if he’s.breathing," Smoke said, as, turn of the 1 
with bared hand, he sought through furs I ‘,| t0 “ k ‘ i ” k 

“Nary breathe,” he reported. 

“Nor heart-beat,” said Smoke. 

He mittened his hand and beat 
lently for a minute b 
the frost to strike a 


“And have you married and raised all 
those children you were telling me about?” 
, Before he could retort, she went on: “How 
, many chechaquos are there behind?” 
i "Several thousand, I imagine. Wa 
; passed over three hundred. And they 
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She could now safely remove her mit- 

feet, with the wisdom of the initiated, be¬ 
ing watchful that the heat of the fire was 
absorbed slowly. While she did this, he 
attacked his hands. The snow did not 
melt nor moisten. Its light crystals were 
like so much sand. Slowly the stings and 

chilled flesh. Then he tended the fire, 

ISd^fout'a lompSf chmg^of^oot 

Shorty returned along the creek-bed and 
climbed the bank to them. 

“I sure staked a full thousan’ feet,” he 

number twenty-eight, though ?d only got 
the upper stake of twenty-seven, when T 
met the first geezer of the bunch behind. 
He just straight declared I wasn’t goin’ to 

stake twenty-eight. An’ I told him- 

“Yes, yes,” Joy cried. "What did you 
tell him?” 

“Well, I told him straight that if he 
didn’t back up plum five hundred feet I’d 

an’ chocolate eclaires. He backed up, an’ 
honest five hundred-foot creek claims. He 
has Squaw’Creek ■GS5 to"hSd-tatera 


blankets lay six inches of frost crystals. 

Smoke’s greeting 8 across the ashes of the 
fire to where Joy Gastell, carefully shak- 

Shorty built the fire and quarried ice 
from the creek, while Smoke cooked break¬ 
fast. Daylight came on as they finished 

Smoke,” Shorty said. “There’s gravel 








The Men We Need 


A Problem in Canadian Immigration: The 
Learning of a New Philosophy of Life 

By Frederick Greyson 


Immigration mil always be a great Canadian problem. Fraught as it is 
with the gravest perils it is of surpassing importance to the Dominion in its 
present period of expansion. Nor is it an issue with which Canadians are un¬ 
familiar; on the contrary, its dominant features are well understood. This 
article, however, approaches a consideration of the question from a new view¬ 
point and in an original way, and, having regard to the Britisher in par- 

really successful in Canada, “must unlearn his old philosophy of living and 
learn a new one.” National in its scope and application as affecting the 
needs of the country, the treatise cannot but prove valuable and helpful. 


T HE Captain and I stood back in the 
shadow of the little station and 

“Poor devils I” muttered the Captain. 
“They ought not to go. They’ll never 
make good. They can’t. They don’t un- 


“jowking.” To the Captain, for he was 
their landlord, there was nothing to^no- 




as much, in proportion to their capacity, 
as a Canadian trunk; of * J — 




west-bound Cana- which they tried to cover up the real 
anxiety they felt in thus taking leave 
of their own country. Then, too, there is 
something repellant about the gayety of 
people like these in the old country. 
There is a flatrthroatedness about their 
laugh and a clumsy exaggeration in their 
fun which seems unwholesome. But that 

“’Ere, ’Arrietl ’Arriet, you toyk this 
luggige. I sigh, moind the boiby. 'Ere, 
you, cam’t y* do as y’re towld?’’ 










The Girl and The Habit 


THE GIRL AND 1 


HABIT. 


shirt-waisted angel, immaculate, trim, 
manicured, seductive, bright-eyed, ready, 
alertr—Psyche, Girce and Ate in one, 



i Fml’ay-^ 


had your salary raise/ Mr. Wilson . . . 
I seen you on Sixth Avenue Tuesday 
afternon, Mr. De Forest-swell?—oh, 
my!—who is she? . . . What’s the mat¬ 
ter with it?—why, it ain’t money— 
what?—Columbian half?—well, this ain’t 
South America . . .. Yes, I like f 
mixed best—Friday ?—awfully s< 

Thursday f then . . 
sixteen times I’ve been told that this 
morning—I guess I must be beautiful. 

. . . Cut that out, please—who do you 
think I am? . . . Why, Mr. Westbrook, 
do you really think so?—the ideal—one 
eighty and twenty’s a dollar—thank you, 

mobile riding with gentlemen—your 
aunt?—well, that’s different—perhaps. 
. . . Please don’t get fresh—your check 

was fifteen cents, I believe—kindly step 
aside and let . . . Hello, Ben—coming 
around Thursday evening?—there’s a 
gentleman going to send around a box of 
chocolates, and . . . forty and sixty is 


feeg par- 
zam, please—oh, don't 
. Vaudeville?—thanks; 
not on your moving picture—I was to 
see Carter in Hedda Gabler on Wednes¬ 
day night with Mr. Simmons . . . 

’Scuse me, I thought that was a quarter. 

. . . Twenty-five and seventy-five’s a 
dollar—got that ham-and-cabbage habit 
yet. I see, Billy . . . Who are you ad¬ 
dressing?—say—you’ll get all that’s com¬ 
ing to you in a minute ... Oh, fudge! 
Mr. Bassett—you’re always fooling—no 
—? Well, maybe I’ll marry you some 
day—three, four and sixty-five is five. 

. . . Kindly keep them remarks to 
yourself, if you please . . . Ten cents? 
’scuse me; the check calls for seventy- 
well, maybe it is a one instead of a seven. 

... Oh, do you like it that way, Mr. 
Saunders?—some prefer a pomp; but 
they say this Cleo de Merody does suit 
refined features . . . and ten is fifty. 

. . . Hike along there, buddy; don’t 
take this for a Coney Island ticket booth. 

... Huh?—why, Macy’s—don’t it fit 


About the middle of one afternoon 
dizzy goddess Vertigo—whose other nr 
is Fortune—suddenly smote an 
wealthy and eccentric banker while ne 
was walking past Hinkle’s, on his way 
to a street car. A wealthy and eccentric 
banker who rides in street cars is—move 
up, please; there are others. 

A Samaritan, a Pharisee, a^man and a 

ed Banker McRamsey and carried him 
into Hinkle’s restaurant. When the aged 
but indestructible banker opened his eyes 
he saw a beautiful vision bending over 
him with a pitiful, tender smile, bathing 
forehead with beef tea and chafing his 
hands with something frappe out of a 
chafing-dish. Mr. McRamsey sighed, lost 
a vest button, gazed with deep gratitude 
upon his fair *" J 


'old, 



ha j* an aged 

fatherly.^ _ ^^ ^ ^ at 

The^ext day he brought^Mrs. McRamsey 
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Enough of the fatuity of parents * 

A month after the worthy couple be¬ 
came^ acquainted ^with Miss Merriam, 

“They’re going to adopt ^ne,” she told 
the bereft restaurateur. “They’re funny 

e they have got! Say, Hinkle, 
there is’nt any use of talking—I’m 




And they’re awfully good,^Hinkl 

nfnTsixty-two C and 6 a half'for the" 
Cut out the half if it hurts you, Hir 
And they did. Miss Merriam be 
Miss Rosa McRamsey. And she g 
the transition. Beauty is only skin- 


Nerve—but just here wil 
perusing again the quota 
this story begins? 

The McRamseys pour 
like domestic champagne 
adopted one. Milliners, 
and private tutors got 
McRamsey was grateful, 1 
to forget Hinkle’s. To gr 
to the adaptibility of the 
Hinkle’s did fade from he 


LT^mJ 

t poHsh°fte1r 













6 Si: 





i CURE FOR CRIMINALS. 
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.. ,md by de„.— 

ings will go on. The limestone quarry 
provides most of the building material, 
and a hydrated plant also lessens the 


pride. 


4 short while ago, through the repre¬ 
sentations of Mr. Hanna, a parole board . 

was established with the co-operation and The Hanna id< 
approval of the Federal Government Manitoba, .Saskatehe 

Applications for parole are dealt with by 
this body. Any man can make, without 
prejudice, an application for pardon and 


entirely inform- comes 
recommendation and th 


re abundantly 
Guelph. 

fter supper during the summer 
months a baseball game between oppos¬ 
ing nines fills in the twilight hour. The 
field is large enough to prevent the ball 
going out of bounds. At half past eight 
a whistle blows for all to come in, and 
even though the pitcher is ready to de¬ 
liver the ball, or the batter has sent the 
sphere far afield, the play is never com¬ 
pleted. Quietly the crowd gathers in, 
the roll call is taken and in half an hour 

This is the idea—it is hardly yet a 
system. The hardened criminal it can¬ 
not help. The professional tramp, who 

satisfy, but the first offenders, the mis¬ 
demeanants, those decent fellows who 
have done something in anger that they 
are sorry for afterwards, these men get 
time to reflect; they go back to their 
fr.*™** fcannts sobered, strengthened, cer- 

i many cases assured of being 
charge upon the state. 

and Alberta are 

nvwwuus __~_t. San Quenten, 

California; Mansfield, Ohio; Bridge- 

’ ' ” giving evidence of the 


teinly not : 
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olice and everybody 


... jverybody chases after him, 

“Of course, that’s what everybody says.” 
“Well, Nathan, you are wrong once, 
that’s alius. Such a thing did happen, 
and I seen it. Me, myself, only yr*“” 

C a '“Tel 


“Tell m< 


fadli^hey tall 


on the troubled oil —Ach Qott! I got that 
back side befront, I mean she puts her 
finger in the pie. 

“ ‘Oh, Mr. Jacobs,’ she says, ‘I guess 
yoUydon’t know Sig. I tell you truth- 

don’t throw away his money. ^But any¬ 
way, he goes and squanders three dollars 
on such wickedness as Sweepstake tickets. 


i long breath and began: 
know we got such a clique: 
wife, and Cohen and his wife anu , 
s, what’s a doctor, and Jacobs and j 
1 - TT ttie, what’i ' ’ ' 

we meet at somebody’s 
he Englishers call a ‘bit i 

•or sociability only. P The i 
hands, too, and, honestly, £ 
len don’t keep our eyas > 


tie Jacobs, she a 


store, gets up a sort of a lottery business on 
a English Derby. 


stead of a Battenburg bed- 
lina clock, or a turkey, the 

?h ticket stands a chance to 


ways gives us a fine spread. I wish you 
could taste once her cakes—I bet you that 
you changes your mind right away about 
being a bachelor, and begin to call on her 


sand dollars. 

“Right away, Hattie wants to buy some, 
and everybody gets to talking about it. 
We forget all about cards, and a stranger 

would be justified in thinking it was in¬ 
stead of a decent,^respectable poker party, 

“Julius, 'he tells us that he heard that 


bluffed hi: 

11 “Cohen^he 


“He says he aint no piker, and he is 
g:imo ln-(T. and nobody ran walk aroun 
his collar, and he begins to put on ail 


says Jacobs, ‘you pretty buying 


and they got to haggling like a pair of 
rag men over a bag of bottles, and, finally, 
Cohen sells Jacobs the tickets at a profit 
of fifty cents on each ticket, and thinks he 

“Mrs Cohen aint satisfied. She thinks 

begins to scold him for such recklessness, 
and says he’s got a right to keep them after 


! INSOMNIA. 


ie tickets, and 


, that’s yesterday, c 


\ Please to cafl Mr. (fohenfwe got some 


k Five daysjater, that’s yesterday, corny 

ways an early bird, and when he goes 1 
down by his jewelery store in the morning, i 
he stops off at Druckmeyer’s and finds out 
that on the tickets he bought from Cohen, 
he don’t win so much as a mouldy pretzel. 


bad case of St. Vitus’ dance fully develop¬ 
ed. Also, he thinks how Cohen will give 

joke on Cohen and if anybody laughs, it 

a devil of a feller for jokes. I hope he 
takes it pity on me; because I’m old and 
fat and got a bald head and a weak heart; 
and don’t play any of his monkey busi- 

“ ‘Listen,’ he says to Adolph; that’s his 


“Cohen bites like a hungry perch and 

“Adolph listens and tells Jacobs and 
me how he has a fine fit because he’s sold 
the tickets to Jacobs. Mts. Cohen she is so 
mad at him that she says if he don’t get 
them back and draw the four thousand 
himself, that sheyvill go and get herself 

hacl softenngs of the brains, and now he 
“AlUf 


door bang th 
is headed fo 




“ ‘I’m fixing up a fine surprise pari 
“ ‘That’s why I want Adolph to ’phoi 


And he goes on and tells him what to 

“Adolph, he is tickied to death to play 
jokes^ himself and so soon as he stopped 


’ ing right-across the street, I didn’t miss 
“The Cohen’s live easy,^ twenty blocks 

Cohen runs them twenty, in seven min- 
j utes one quarter and two ticks—flat. He 

’ and no coat ; g his white vest all over splash- 

stretched like a ocean cable across that 
i corporation of his, what as you know, is 
- fully ten inches over the building line; 

b 9witchuengine going to a wreck. 

! “Two blocks behind, comes Mrs. Cohen, 
scolding as fast as she could talk and every 
once in awhile running back a few steps 
to pick up a piece of hair what’s shook off. 
She left a trail of hair-pins twenty blocks 
long. Behind her comes Julius, hollering 
to wait for him, he’s sprained his ankle, 
but die won’t pay no attention. 





II If 





word, Nathan, every mint 
bust laughing. I had a s 

“The Cohens^beat the 
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“‘Cohen,’ he says, ‘Can you take a 


liamond ring^ ‘thought^he 
igar-lighter.' 


! > him e a™°sted; 
’out poker-party, 
16 ™dM™ n Co- 


" ‘Somebody about the size of Max J 
>s has been playing tricks on you. Th 

othing.’ 

s pretty near d 
all colors in the ti 


tickets didr 

all “C°ohen and Julius" 


“They sv 
nickel’s worth ol 


e ambulance, Druckmeyer’s clerk 
! a bucket of water all over Mrs. Co- 
wo policemen come tearing up, and 


“They put Mrs. Cohen, more see 


“They scoots for home as fas 
laughing. 8 

“When they got to Jacobs’ s 
stuck their heads in. ‘Fakir,’ sa 
“ ‘Sand-bagger!’ says Julius, 
Jacobs savs is, ‘How’s your insonr 


fist'out of Lubinbergroi 


sr and scolding like a Yiddish toqth-pick. 


and ladder came flying an 


1 smithereens, for the Cohens 
speak any more to the Jacob 
hate to hang until Jacobs as' 


ALL’S WELL 


The Great Game 


A New Phase of World Politics: 

The Underlying Cause of the War between 
Italy and Turkey 

By William T. Ellis 


tails—the play, the playe 

in bold relief in th£ artL„ „„ .. 

writer and authority on Eastern questions, 
version of the game, — indeed, we may objec i 
but his article nevertheless constitutes the m 


of international struggles in 
in its significance, "* a — 

...e settings, the coi 
by William T. Ellis, 


omplications,—are presented 
», ejrrommen 

Britain ,— 


ife in the Orient. Talk a^Young Turk, with a^ 

lational politics to gossip heavy-veiled figures 
not discuss baseball per- Bridge, clad in hideous 
* ‘ tinogle; V' 


stein, the German Ambassador, bulldoz- Night and day, year in and year out, 
ed Haaki Pasha, the Grand Vizier, and with all kinds of chess-men, and with an 

sympathy, is far more S piqu- game” is played in Constantinople. § The 
older residents among the fortunes of the players vary and there 
..he diplomatic corps, whose are occasional-very occasional-open 

ie. No ^ ^ 


tain,” \ave their own well-spiced tales 

ed behind the^ latticed windows of the 
harem. It is not only in London and 
Berlin and Washington and Paris that 

the business of g their men-folk. In this 
mysterious, women’s world of Turkey 


_ r r - .- from Tripoli and 

Constantinople intelligently, who ha-* 

some understanding^ of the ^real 

The bespectacled profess 
history is best qualified to 
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THE GREAT GAME. 


Sher ln fronUe?on S ?£ e 'fwe'oMha glo 
over which there has been so much fig) 

four separate Darts, the Bosphorus, t 
, the Dardanelles, a: 






ich nations struggled.^ 


est of conquests. Along this 
of beautiful blue water the I 

ingly confronts the West. Ti_., „ 

ital, as a sort of Mr.-Facing-Both-Wa 


5 “ 


of secret spying, who! 
oriental intrigue, is 
calls its ruler the “1 
arth, second only t< 


ly Constantinople 

the Marooned Na- - 

shrewdly saw that Turkey 
the likeliest open door for 
pansion and for territorial e 
So he played courtier to his 1 


apparently—than 
3ts uponjhe love- 

R.flst.lpss William 


arrior, Paul of Tarsus, broke ! 




nople. That simple geographical fs 
really pictures Turkey’s present cone 
tion: it is rent by the struggle of t 
East with the West, Asia with Europe, 

“The great game” of to-day, rath 
than of any hoary and romantic yester- ] 
day, holds the interest of the modern ( 
man. Player Number One, even though ( 
he sits patiently in the background in 1 

hairy, S thirsty ^Russia. 8 Russia wants < 
water, both here and in the Far East, j 
H is whole being cries from parched i 
depths for the taste of the salt waters of 1 
the Mediterranean and the China Sea. 1 
At present his ships may not pass i 
through the Dardanelles: the jealous { 
powers have said so. But Russia is the i 


Asia! fields 


it in the hi 

' the Bagdad Railwa 
carpetrbag. By tl 








ice of chessboard cl 
great game”—Great Britain was once 
more on the doorstep, and fickle Ger¬ 
many was snuggling close to Young Tur¬ 
key on the divan in the dimly-lighted 
parlor. Virtuous old Britain professed, 
-i.—v—ja.j. v--upied 






the hey-day of the^ Young . 

The Britons have comf 

heard them at it in the tusmujjuu«m 
cafes of Constantinople!—the burden of 
their melancholy lay being that some 
day Turkey would learn who is her real 
friend. That is the British way. They 
believe in their divine right to the earth 
and the high places thereof. They are 
annoyed and rather ^ J ~ 1 

they see Germany c 

Orient; any Enj 


lis scrage, and call off your^ally/’ ^ ^ 

™- J; rt still on his tongue, 

take another unpalat- 
Constantinople. His 
which the Turks 


- in *his business, and also to 

hould ever have occasion to pay a 
social or otherwise, upon his dear 


le doorstep, was welcom- 



of the British has been with them. The 
steady decline of their historic prestige 
in the Near East was suddenly arrested { 
by Italy’s declaration of war. For more 1 
than a generation Turkey has been the * 
pampered enfant terrible of international ■ 
politics, violating the conventions and x 
proprieties with impunity; feeling safe s 
amid the jealousies'of the players of 1 
“the great game.” Every important 1 
nation has a bill of grievance to settle 
with Turkey. America’s claim, for in¬ 
stance, includes the death of two native- 
born American citizens, Rogers and 
Maurer, slain in the Adana massacre, un¬ 
der the constitution. Nobody has been 
punished for this crime, because, for¬ 
sooth, it happened in Turkey. Italy 
made a pretext of a cluster of these 
grievances, and startled the world by her 
claims upon Tripoli, accompanied by an 


sould probably meet 
.w-itudel For in that 
Bagdad Railway con- 
nullified, and Britain 
oubtedly take over all of the 
’eninsula, which is logically 
irs, m tne light of her Persian Gulf 
d Red Ssa claims. The break-up of 
irkey would settle the Egyptian ques- 
>n, make easy the British acquisition of 
uthem Persia, and put all the holy 
aces of Islam under the strong hand of 
e British power, where they would be 

e dreams of Christendom. Far-sighted 

Small wonder that Germany became 
trious; and that the Berlin newspapers 
irst out in denunciations of Italy’s 
icked and piratical land-grabbing—a 
orsel of rhetoric following so hard upon 
le heels of the Morocco episode that it 
ive joy to all who delight in hearing 
te pot rail at the kettle. “The great 
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the international reckoning. Now, at 
one skillful jump, she is hack in the 

with the Vatican, for she will look well 

the Turkish Empire, and especially in 
Palestine. These once were France’s 
special care; and are yet, to a degree; but 
France is out of favor with the Church, 

place in the Levant, although French 
tn he the, “lingua franca £ of 


__ .. 

_lows that Turkey can eat her alive, yet 

she has not had the self-restraint to “ 

frain from irritating her m. 

bor, esjrecially ov"- +v,/ * Mj 

The population -—- 

land in the Mediterranean ^for j 

the^ writings of Paul of Tarsus) is chiefly 
Greek; and it periodically flares out in 
irritating anti-Turkish incidents. It has 
caused the badly scared but still vocifer¬ 
ous Greeks to be boycotted by all good 
Turks and Moslemr ~ J : - 


Withal, Gn 




merchandising, of polite 
diplomacy, in the Near 
Let nobody think tha 
religion by the ears into “the great 
game.” Religion, even more than 

of the principal players. In America . 

s£53r& toTaW 'coffii ; 

mixed with Methodism has been known j 
forthe Presidency. ?n the Levant, how- < 


“big fel¬ 


lows” standing 
Reinforcing 

- f theSe, ’ Wlth \lba e nian ^nd^Macedonia 


SJSmt°aSca 


id stands Russia, 


a, with her gospel of 
is growing to be as 


ops of poor but brave little Monte- 
nro; and for arming and officering the 
ces of Servia. Russia’s “Little Father” 
the special guardian of the Greek 


pilgrimages^to th 


___rrMis 

Father,” so it is religious solidarity that 
binds Turkey’s smaller neighbors to 


.. r le, the fact that 

the war begun twelve hundred years ago 
by the dusky Arabian camel-driver is still 
on. This Turco-Italian scrape is only one 
little skirmish in it. Mohammed failed 
to make any progress’with his creed unt‘* 


of the Nejd are kept in alliance with the 
religiously lax and enervated Turks only 

the “Marsh Arabs” of the Tigris-Eu- 

the Bedouins of the Hejaz make common 
cause with the mysterious Senussi, who 
have been accumulating great stores of 
arms in the hinterland of Tripoli, and 
latterly in the Sudan,^simply by^reason 

ten’s keeping^ and^ that notjby vii 

handsome ^Turkish Minister ^of^ War, 
Shevket Pasha. Suddenly an imaum, 

lobby of the war 

scurrying of uniformed figures toward the 

-x apart f or thispurp— mu - 

isible to the imai 




Love’s Confidence 
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i. Oh I Mr. Warren, will you cc 


E'i 


of you, but your field, h 




ad letter,” commented the I 


“So, I think' 
' ■ 1 ‘ KillC 

“Well, it is 


»ur duty- 


declared fervently, ar 


why I should feel that way, but I do, a 
I was wondering,”—Frank hesitated, 1 


you feel. Come to think of it, it is rather 
a curious position to be in, and if it were 
anyone but Ethel, you might hesitate, but 
Ethel will take it all right, you will see.” 
“Thank you, Dr Stanfield. Now, if I 

ing. The time is short—a question of 
days, the doctor says. I shall be obliged 
to be absent one Sunday, possibly two—” 


“That’s all right, Frank. I 
- — Ethel on 


lid Frank, “but we must 
not every girl who would 
she were dying, teit. if T 
daughter, she w: 


went back to the fireside am 


. girl in a thousand,” Frank 


: I ought to g 


lid Frank, smil- have 


easy for me as you can," said t rai 
ing. “It is really awfully good 
There is just one thing more, It wouia 
be better, I think, that no one but Ethel 
and yourself should know just where and 
why I am going—on Ethel’s account, you 

“That’s so,” agreed the Doctor. “No 

brethren that you have been called away 
unexpectedly by the illness of a friend, 
and an announcement to that effect can be 






and shut his little dopr ag 


LOVE’S CONFIDENCE. 


make her acquainted with the main facts 
of what you have told me. Just wait here, 
and I’ll send her up to you. Good-bye! 

’ Do give those poor creatures all the con- 

1 pect you back.” And the doctor hurried 
from the room and down the stairs, leaving 

1 the library door open. Frank stood listen¬ 
ing to the strains of Chopin’s Fifth Noc- 
till they cei 1 ’ ’ "" 


dock^whfdi stood on ^ the ma 


sprang to Ethel’s eyes, but she remained 
quietly standing by the table till she 
heard a hurried step on the stair, and 
Frank stood in the door way. Then she 
held out her hands—it was characteris¬ 
tic of her that she always gave him both 

his own, and so they stood for a full 
minute looking into each other’s eyes. 
Then, with a deep sigh, he dropped her 


> wrung your tender heart, Ethel. That 
: terrible illness had left her, as her mother 
t said, almost entirely helpless; she could 
: only move her hands and her head. She 
) had retained the power of speech, however, 

t mindTad’been perfectly clear and norm- 
t al, but the day after my^arrival, we notic- 

\ve had seen^one another, and had slipped 
back to the days of our engagement, tak¬ 
ing it for granted that ^1 cared for herstill 

more, Ethel, and this made it harder still 
—she thought that I had come there for 
our marriage. What could I do? She 


ds' arm^ 6 wad°said, tly^ 
“Do you know you hav( 
Frank?” ^ ^ 


She turned her great brown eyes upon Ethel, he sai 

him, eyes of velvet softness, now full of he turned away f 

tender pity. back to you just 

“Mind! Why should I?” she returned, away, 

simply. JThe poor littfa thing fa dying . She did not ap] 

these* ye “ ° Ve ' y ° U - an ’ WaD ‘ y ° U “ 


happy. I could not unde 
not think you would w t 

rival, the sad marriage ti 
1 Frank paused a momei 
not speak, nor did she tu: 
her face was hidden. He 




—- us give -- 

Surely I should be a mean 
could begrudge her this. It 
short time, and our happiness 


He did not resist longer, but tricing her 

she freed herself, and said, in her ordin- 

there,” pointing to her father’s favorite 
armchair, “and tell me all about it,” at 

seating herself near h!m. P 
Frank began: 

" v .“ " w “ 3 


en Ethel turned to him, and her eyes 


Frank^you 


dying. It was not £ 


ShneS 


?rank, I understood you better than you 
mderstood me. I knew you could not do 
inything unworthy, and that you loved 

- Frank drew her sweet face nearer, and 
• kissed her again, tenderly, reverently. 

“My darling;” he said, “great is thy 
i faith, and wonderful thy love. God make 
> me worthy of both!” 




Where Canadas Iron 
From 


This is an age of construct 
We view the finished product 
but how often do we ask: “W 

little article telling how a smdi. u . 

Canada with its iron supply. And the supply is 

J UST a little island, isolated and wind scenery. 


-kcd by gigantic 
mering budding < ... 
i me these materials?” 


massive bridge , 
furnish es 


struction of its railways, its sky-sc 
and the hundred and one other v 
which that greatest of all metals, ire 

but gold"* could be better spared fro 


:enery. Jagged cliffs rise perpendicular¬ 
ly out of the sea for 200 feet and over, 
nd most of these exhibit the dark red of 
■on ore. It is called Bell Island, and here 
re located the iron mines which supply 
lost of the raw material for the blast fur- 
aces of Canada and many of the big 
melters of the United States and Europe 

These are known as the Wabana Iron 
lines and contain a number of seams of 
ed hematite ore. The grt 


irms of the sea, which indent that the land o 
Coast of Newfoundland, lies portion of the g 
id, six miles long by two miles far under the 
* -•- i — : -al of the- J J - 1 


„ the island, and 

r . b carried on has pro- 

land ore is but an infinitesir 


rugged- these deposits have shown that they ex 
; rugged tend uninterruptedly for at least sevei 





















The Music Lesson 


By A. Williamson 

«TTT HAT’S this?” questioned the 
W pil as she J * * 1 '" e 1 


r, but utterly faifing to re* 


“What’s what, child?” answered the ( 
teacher, adjusting his spectacles. 

“Ah!” he said, and his voice was s 
and tender as he gazed dreamily at t 
discolored pages; “a beautiful piece 

“Echoes!” exclaimed the pupil glanc- ] 
in^ over his shoulder; “what a romantic ] 

Swiftly she 'ran over the prelude, then 
swung with easy grace into the opening j 


heart, touching its strings, a: 
1 though they be bleeding and to: 

1 earthly loves and joys and sorr 
» ‘"Thus it is that music which 
ne falls upon ou 


intelligible tai 


“Think you that 


und, co 


dull and funereal.” 

“Just what I thoi 
child,” answered the 


indeed taught you all I 


SCTt 


it as a pastime, a childish game, but < 

....latchless inspiration 

comfort, when the fight is hard, and 
shadows of loneliness and discourager 
are drifting down. 

• ' - sad child, the music of 




ig heart is what th 
Is more than anything else, and 
somewhere, the music you give 

! laughter of little children S and the smiles 


. mountain peak; one might fancy to have 
paused in its downward course to flash in 
, kaleidoscopic beauty its dying rays from 

I and cheer^to a darkening world; when 
■ once again the pupil comes. 

Tenderlv she takes from its case the be- 
: loved Stradivarous and under magic touch 
, its vibrating strings fill the room with 


hi fill-! I lag If M 


THE MUSIC LESSON. 


iss of a duty nobly do 
music died away in 1 
f sad good-byes, she ^ 


J beautiful?” 

[ Slowly she walked across the r< 

form he noticed her garments of 
, ing. With a sad smile she held 

> “He died three months ago,” 
very softly. 



JOURNEY’S] END 

Through darkest nights one star 
Leads me to where you are. 

Yet is all incomplete 
Until I reach your feet. 

As love and faith stand sure, 


When I find all in thee; 

When Journey’s End shall bring 
A bourn* to wondering. 

—Alice Corey in Ainelee’s. 


Poise 


By Dr. Orison Swett Marden 


.., . z .. _m ourselves and the hostile forces 

constantly threaten us”—such is Dr. Marden’s definition of Poise. And it 
life. The poised man^-the man of balance, dignity, judgment and 
4t is he who carries weight, compels conviction and challanges ad- 
’ ’ >/ Poise as an element in character building. 


T HE superbest character in the world 
is he who has conquered himself so 
completely that his equanimity, his 
balance cannot be disturbed by anything 

reach of “hard times” and any material 
disaster, for he is founded upon the rock 
of faith, a stable, staunch character. There 
is no wealth like this, no accomplishment, 
no achievement comparable to it. 

money he may have piled up, whose ex- 1 
perience has^ not developed within him j 

not gained that supreme command .. 

himself which will enable him to s 
calm and unmoved and perfectly pc 
even when all of his possessions are s 


ie poised, balanced man 
ight. The world has littl 


nothings and goes aU^to pieces at li 
wouScTnot notice. 

“When a man does not find repose 
himself,” says a French proverb, “it 


fS 


is associated with immovability. The 
mountain, the massive rock, the storm- 
tried oak all speak to us of power, be¬ 
cause of their combined solitary grandeur 
and defiant fixity; while the shifting sand, 
the yielding twig, and the waving reed 

ly useless when detached from their fel- 
Wa TT« i» the a “ a ^ e ^* e y r 


The poised person is not a fartbalHor 

from their centres. Like the Eddystone 
lighthouse, all the storms of error, of 
disease, of fear, hatred and jealousy, of 
. malice, do not move him a particle. 

Many people are easily disconcerted, 
thrown off their equilibrium by the 
thoughts of other people, because they 

1 enough to°acrmTbflaic° whral for* all 
1 the conflicting vibrations which strike 


The gr 


e attaining of an equilibrium chinery ri 


; balance-wheels of 


ir big 


ed to pices. The ma- 
ithly because of the 


POISE. 
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argely acquired, because he says that he 
ras very quick-tempered in his youth, 
hit he has become a leader of men. And 

5ik 


encedlt 
satisfaction, th. 
tage of being 
poised mind. 


perfectly 


S things when he is really capable of 
great things but for this weakness 
which handicaps him. 

Everywhere we see people capable of 
taking star parts in life’s great drama, 
playing little, petty roles on life’s great 
stage, because of some little weakness 
which they have never been able to 


it is an imme 

be able to say just what ne wants 
) wisest, the most prudent thing— 
erfectly calm manner even under 
ost aggravating conditions, 


advan- “Who d( 


__jst his head co-.„ r . 

and does not say what his wisdom die- \ 
as, but what his passion, his prejudice, i 
— 1 — VJ - 1 - * -his innate € 


desire to get square with the o 
impels for the moment. In otner word 
it is the brute that rules, and not the ma 
The man who loses his temper and ca: 
not say what he ought to or wants to u: 
til his fit of anger has^ passed, or uni 

has been done, has a great respect for tl 
man who can stand calm and unmOv< 
amidst a storm of abuse, and be able 

ST'. 


loes not love a tranquil he 
aered, balanced life?” says i 


ing of life, the fruitage of the soul. It 
as precious as wisdom, more to be desir- 
than e-old. vea. than even fine gold.” 

tic of the late Grover 


Cleveland to keep his m< 

around him became agitated, ex 
was alwavs calm, serene, and seld 
ed the slightest agitation. 


he sacrifices all of his ] 
t temper. He is go- ? 
a disappointed, dis- 1 

se, doing littlef pica- ] 


f everything, and that nothing ca 
i him. except his own delusions or iubwu- 

m whom God made will have 


of pleasure, and a madness of c 


s thing that lives" long- t 
—Henry van Dyke. 


ve taught our- 
, until we ^can 


Timkins’ Corner 


By 


Sullivan 


i i T“\ ECEMBER wheat closes 85-78 to 
U 86.” The boy at the ticker 
drawled it lazily and Timkins 
traced the figures on the blackboard; 

mitted of no misreading. Then there was 

doors, and the fat men who had been sit- 
ting with fat cigars in front of the board 
drifted out till ten o’clock should strike 

of contempt. They daily filled the offices 
of Ward & Thompson, but they were only 

every broker must suffer in silence. To 
them a five thousand bushel deal, which 

portentous. The loss of a point was dis^ 
astrous and more or less eliminating. But 
the real clients of Ward & Thompson 
never appeared. When one of the part¬ 
ners put his head out of the private office 
took a swift glance at the board and 
vanished as swiftly, then the loafers looked 
wise and nodded, and Timkins knew that 


little fellows were ceaselessly feeding them, 

of the deep sea swim into the whale's dis¬ 
tended jaws. 

the office boy began to sweep up the cigar 
butts, and from that his mind turned to 

about home, much too fixed his wife saidj 
for Timkins had worked it out something 
like this: A man may take risks if he 
does not risk anything, except himself, but 
when there are others involved, it is an 
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The National Peril 


Sir Edmund Walker Warns Canadians Against 
Feverish Speculation and Extravagant Living 


By Sir Edmund Walker 
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If you could stand beside each 
clerk as he makes a sale, and make 
a note of the details 


there’d not be much chance for mistakes, 
would there? 

You would know the amount and kind of 
the transaction, and who handled it. 

You would know that the customer got the 
right change, and that-you got the right 
amount of money. 


You’d have a record of every cash trans¬ 
action in the store that would make the 
night’s “balance” a very simple matter. 
And your clerks would be better salesmen, 
more careful and accurate, because they 
would get credit for good work, and know 
that the blame for mistakes would be fixed 
beyond dispute. 


That’s exactly what a National 


Cash Register 

The amount and kind of each transaction 
is publicly displayed, and a positive and 
permanent record kept for your private in¬ 
spection. 

Separate adding wheels show you the totals 
of Cash Sales, Charge Sales, Money Re¬ 
ceived on Account and Money Paid Out— 
at any time during the day. 

The Sales Strip, kept locked inside the ma¬ 
chine, gives you an itemized record of every 
transaction made during the day—Just as 
complete as if you followed your clerks all 


does for you 

day and recorded the various amounts 
yourself. 

You know how many customers each clerk 
waited on—the amount of each clerk’s sales 
for the day, a separate record of each sale— 
who made the mistakes—who did the best 
work—and you know exactly the amount 
that should be in the cash drawer. 

The National keeps track of every detail, 
of every transaction—stops leaks, checks 
losses. How can you afford to be without 
one? 


You place yourself under no obligation by 
writing for Free booklets, explaining the 
uses of National Cash Registers in your 
business. Write now to 

The National Cash Register Company 

Canadian Factory at F. E. MUTTON, Manager for Canada 

TORONTO 285 longe St., Toronto 


